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Considering that the yearly expenditure on armaments 
by the powers of Europe, the United States and Japan, 
between the first and second Peace Conferences at The 
Hague, within eight years, has increased from $1,219,- 
•860,000 to $1,555,200,000, or $335,340,000, and that if 
it be not stopped there will be further increase before 
the third Conference meets in 1915, the Congress urged 
that a special conference of the chief naval powers should 
be called without delay by Great Britain, so that a prac- 
tical plan for limitation may be put into operation before 
the meeting of the third Hague Conference, when, if the 
plan has worked out successfully, it may lead to a more 
general agreement. " The Congress expresses the opin- 
ion that for the moment a practical method of such an 
arrest of armaments would be an agreement by the con- 
tracting states for a short term of years not to exceed 
the average total expenditure on army and navy, jointly 
or separately, during a similar preceding period." 

The discussion turned almost entirely upon the section 
of the resolution which is quoted, recommending a lim- 
itation of the budget. Although the Congress recognized 
the difficulties presented by this method of limitation, it 
believed this was the best that could at present be pro- 
posed, and that the main thing was to make a beginning. 

Speeches were made by Messrs. Mead and Yarnall of 
the American delegation and by Signor Moneta of Italy. 
The latter stated that Italy had been disarming for sev- 
eral years, and expressed the belief that if any of the 
great nations would take the initiative in disarming with- 
out waiting for a formal treaty, the economic results 
therefrom would be so considerable that other nations 
would have to follow its example. 

The question of the immunity from capture of private 
property at sea was kept in close connection with the 
limitation of armaments. The argument in its favor 
was directed chiefly to the British members of the Con- 
gress, as Great Britain had prevented the immunity prop- 
osition from passing at .the Second Hague Conference 
and it was felt that she needed conversion on this sub- 
ject. The resolution is as follows : 

" The Congress congratulates the second Hague Con- 
ference on having in some measure restricted the right 
of capture on sea by exempting from seizure boats which 
are exclusively used for coast fishery and local naviga- 
tion. The Congress expresses the hope that in the 
near future private property will be declared as abso- 
lutely free from capture on sea as it is on land, and that, 
as a counterpart of this reform, a general agreement for 
the reduction of armaments will be adopted." 

In passing these two important resolutions, the seven- 
teenth International Peace Congress took the most ad- 
vanced stand on the two most pressing questions that 
are before the governments of the world. They are a 
fitting crown to its labors as an assembly met for the 
purpose of expressing public sentiment upon what no 
less authority than the Prime Minister of England says 
is " the greatest of all reforms — the establishment of 
peace upon earth." 

< »>. 

Mr. Lloyd-George said, at the time of the Peace Con- 
gress, that his motto, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was " Less money for the production of suffering and 
more money for the reduction of suffering." 



William Ladd's Project of a Congress 
and Court of Nations. 

BY DR. JAMES BROWN SCOTT. 

[The following estimate of the service of William Ladd in 
promoting the idea of a Congress and Court of Nations was 
given by Dr. Scott, Solicitor of the State Department, as a 
prelude to his address at the annual dinner of the American 
Peace Society on May 12, on the work of the Second Hague 
Conference, and published in our June issue. — Ed.] 

In celebrating the eightieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Peace Society, it is proper that the 
name of William Ladd be mentioned with admiration, 
and a tribute paid to his memory. And it is no less 
appropriate, although it may not seem so fitting, that his 
services in the cause of international peace be a prelude 
to an account of the actual work accomplished at the 
second Hague Conference. That he organized the Amer- 
ican Peace Society in the year 1 828 is an unquestioned 
fact. It is susceptible of demonstration that the labors 
of this simple apostle of peace pointed the way to the 
great international conference that met in the year 1899, 
and the work accomplished by it and its recent successor 
would seem to be in no small measure due to Ladd and 
his devoted disciples, who proclaimed the need of such a 
conference, outlined its organization, and, indeed, sug- 
gested the great projects which for years to come will 
form the basis of discussion of future conferences, namely, 
the codification of international law and the establishment 
of a court of justice, composed of judges, in which the 
law so codified can be adequately interpreted and admin- 
istered. 

It is not meant to suggest that the idea of international 
peace originated with William Ladd, for the establish- 
ment of peace has been the dream of the enlightened in 
all ages. Nor is it intimated that the means proposed 
for preserving the peace of the world were original with 
Ladd, for, to speak merely of modern times, Henry IV 
proposed a scheme — the so-called Grand Design, — and 
the Abbe de St. Pierre, basing his project upon the plan 
of Henry IV, expounded it to the eighteenth century. 
In 1693 William Penn published, in the interest of 
present and future peace, an essay for the establishment 
of a European Dyet, Parliament, or Estates. The jurist 
Bentham proposed disarmament and the establishment 
of a court of justice. The philosopher Kant not merely 
dreamed of a perpetual peace, but outlined the means by 
which this peace might be procured. It is insisted that 
these various plans were either founded upon an impos- 
sible principle, that of force, or were rendered impracti- 
cable by a confusion of ideas and a misapplication of just 
principle ; that, however correct they may have been in 
principle and the application of the principle, they ap- 
pealed to a limited class, whereas Ladd's project, based 
upon the world as it actually is and upon the independence 
and equality of nations, sought to establish and safeguard 
peace by peaceable means, and appealed not merely to a 
select few, but to the enlightened peoples of the world. 

A mere statement of the salient features of the various 
projects shows their defects. For example, Henry IV 
proposed to humble the power and pride of Austria by 
force, and the federation of Europe, produced by force) 
was to be maintained by the sword. The plan of St. 
Pierre, while it did not contemplate the establishment of 
peace by force, nevertheless regarded force as necessary 
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to the perpetuation of peace,' and aggrandizement of 
France was constantly before his eyes. The good Qua- 
ker, Penn, proposed a congress of nations for the settle- 
ment of international disputes; but however generous 
the plan, questions of a judicial nature were, it would 
seem, to be settled by diplomats, not by judges trained 
in the law, and, however highly we may appreciate the 
diplomat in his proper sphere, the wisdom of mankind 
has established courts of justice for the settlement of 
purely judicial questions. The project of Bentham — 
outlined in 1788, but unpublished until 1848, — pre- 
supposed the abandonment of colorHes by the mother 
countries and a reduction and fixation of armaments; 
but however clear and adequate his plan might be, it was 
nullified by the prerequisites, for nations are unwilling to 
renounce colonies, even although they may be the source 
of wars ; and disarmament, no doubt, will continue un- 
acceptable until a better and more satisfactory substitute 
has been proposed for War. v Kant's project of a perpet- 
ual peace presupposed that) the countries of the world 
become republican or democratic -before a federation be 
possible and disarmament be realized, but the project 
was vitiated by interference with the internal organiza- 
tion and constitution of the different nations. The 
project of Bentham appealed to the jurist and those 
interested in utilitarianism. Kant's project, the concep- 
tion of a philosopher, made its appeal to the philosopher 
and failed to reach the people in general. Ladd, on the 
contrary, accepted nations as actually constituted, pro- 
posed a conference of such nations, in which each should 
be represented with an equal vote, and the establishment 
of a court of justice composed of judges who should not 
exercise diplomatic functions. Living in a free country 
where public opinion is controlled by the people as a 
whole, he realized the necessity of winning public opinion 
to the support of his project, so that an educated public 
opinion might in the course of time force itself upon the 
government of its choice. 

Mr. Ladd's plan for the establishment of a Congress 
and a Court of Nations is found in his essay on "A 
Congress of* Nations," published in Boston in the year 
1840, and it is not too much to say that this little book 
contains within its covers and within singularly narrow 
compass not merely the arguments for, but the argu- 
ments against the establishment of both institutions. As 
Mr. Ladd was a clear and incisive thinker and clothed 
his thought with the fewest possible words, it seems 
desirable to quote without comment, for they need none, 
the sections relating to the Congress and Court of Nations. 

And first of the Congress of Nations : 

" 1. Our plan is composed of two parts, — namely, 
a Congress of Nations and a Court of Nations, either 
of which might exist without the other, but they would 
tend much more to the happiness of mankind if united 
in one plan, though not in one body. A congress of 
ambassadors from all those Christian and civilized na- 
tions who should choose to unite in the measure is 
highly desirable to fix the fluctuating and various 
points of international law by the consent of all the 
parties represented, making the law of nations so plain 
that a court composed of the most eminent jurists of 
the countries represented at the Congress could easily 
apply those principles to any particular case brought 



before them. Such a congress would provide for the 
organization of such a court, but they would not con- 
stitute that court, which would be permanent, like the 
Supreme Court of the United States, while the Con- 
gress would be transient or periodical, with a change 
of members like the Congress or Senate of the" United 
States. It is not proposed that the legislative and 
judiciary bodies shall be united. The Congress of 
Nations, therefore, is one body, and the creator of the 
Court of Nations, which is another distinct body. Any 
nation represented at the Congress might change its 
delegates as often as it pleased, like other ambassadors, 
but the members of the court would hold their offices 
during good behavior. 

" 2. The Congress of Nations would be organized 
by a convention composed of ambassadors from all 
those Christian or civilized nations who should concur 
in the measure, each nation having one vote, however 
numerous may be the ambassadors sent to the conven- 
tion. This convention would organize themselves into 
a Congress of Nations by adopting such regulations 
and by-laws as might appear expedient to the ma- 
jority. Those who would not agree with the majority 
would, of course, have leave to withdraw from the 
convention, which would then constitute the Congress 
of Nations, choose its president, vice-presidents, secre- 
taries, clerks, and such other officers as they would see 
fit. New members might be received, at any time 
subsequent to the first organization of the Congress, by 
their embracing the rules already adopted, and the 
nations sending them adopting the laws of nations 
enacted by the Congress and duly ratified before their 
becoming members of the confederation. 

" 3. After organization the Congress would proceed 
to the consideration of the first principles of the law 
of nations as they are laid down by civilians and agreed 
to by treaties, throwing all the light which, the congre- 
gated wisdom of the civilized world contains on the 
principles of international law, and applying those 
principles to classes of individual cases. No principle 
would be established unless it had the unanimous con- 
sent of all the nations represented at the Congress and 
ratified by all the governments of those nations, so 
that each and every principle would resemble a treaty 
by which each nation represented bound itself to every 
other nation represented to abide by certain expressed 
principles in their future intercourse with one another, 
which agreement or treaty shall not be annulled ex- 
cept by the consent of all the parties making it. 

" 4. That the progress of such a Congress would 
be very slow, it must be allowed; but so far from 
being the worse, it would be the better for that, and 
more likely to produce permanent and useful results. 
It would not be necessary that each article of the com- 
pact thus entered into should be ratified by the nations 
concerned before the Congress proceeded to settle other 
points ; but the whole, having been agreed on in Con- 
gress, could be submitted to the governments repre- 
sented, and such points as should be unanimously 
adopted should be considered as settled points of in- 
ternational law, and the remainder left open for fur- 
ther investigation, and thus all the most material points 
of international law would be forever settled, and 
other points put in a fair way of being settled. The 
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Court of Nations need not be delayed until all the 
points of international law were settled, but its organ- 
ization might be one of the first things for the Congress 
of Nations to do, and, in the mean time, the Court of 
Nations might decide cases brought before it on prin- 
ciples generally known and acknowledged. 

" 5. The Congress of Nations is to have nothing to 
do with the internal affairs of nations, or with insur- 
rections, revolutions, or contending factions of people 
or princes, or with forms of government, but solely to 
concern themselves with the intercourse of nations in 
peace and war. First, to define the rights of belliger- 
ents towards each other, and endeavor, as much as 
possible, to abate the horrors of war, lessen its fre- 
quency, and promote its termination ; second, to settle 
the rights of neutrals, and thus abate the evils which 
war inflicts on those nations that are desirous of re- 
maining in peace ; third, to agree on measures of utility 
to mankind in a state of peace ; and fourth, to organize 
a Court of Nations. These are the four great divisions 
of the labors of the proposed Congress of Nations." 
[Congress of Nations, by William. Ladd, Chap. II., 
pp. 13-16.] 

That Mr. Ladd would have approved the Hague Con- 
ferences is hardly open to doubt. Whether or not he 
would have claimed their paternity would depend, it 
would seem, largely upon his modesty. 

In Chapter VII. of the essay, Mr. Ladd describes the 
Court of Nations as follows : 

" It is proposed to organize a Court of Nations com- 
posed of as many members as the Congress of Nations 
shall previously agree upon, say two from each of the 
powers represented at the Congress, the power of the 
Court to be merely advisory. It is to act as a high 
court of admiralty, but without its enforcing powers. 
There is to be no sheriff or posse to enforce its com- 
mands. It is to take cognizance only of such cases as 
shall be referred to it by the free and mutual consent 
of both parties concerned, like a chamber of commerce ; 
and is to have no more power to enforce its decisions 
than an ecclesiastical court in this country. 

" 2. The members of this court are to be appointed 
by the governments represented in the Congress of 
Nations, and shall hold their places according to the 
tenure previously agreed on in the Congress — prob- 
ably during good behaviour. Whether they should 
be paid by the governments sending them, or by the 
nations represented in the Congress conjointly, accord- 
ing to the ratio of their population or wealth, may be 
agreed on in the Congress. The court should organize 
itself by choosing a president and vice-presidents from 
among themselves, and appoint the necessary clerks, 
secretaries, reporters, etc., and they should hear counsel 
on both sides of the questions to be judged. They 
might meet once a year for the transaction of business, 
and adjourn to such time and place as they should 
think proper. Their meeting should never be in a 
country which had a case on trial. These persons 
should enjoy the same privileges and immunities as 
ambassadors. 

" 3. Their verdicts, like the verdicts of other great 
courts, should be decided by a majority, and need not 
be, like the decrees of the Congress, unanimous. The 



majority should appoint one of their number to make 
out their verdict, giving a statement of facts from the 
testimony presented to the court, and the reasoning on 
those facts by which they come to a conclusion. 

"4. All cases submitted to the court should be 
judged by the true interpretation of existing treaties, 
and by the laws enacted by the Congress and ratified 
by the nations represented ; and where these treaties 
and laws fail of establishing the point at issue, they 
should judge the cause by the principles of equity and 
justice. 

" 5. In cases of disputed boundary, the court should 
have the power to send surveyors appointed by 
themselves, but at the expense of the parties, to 
survey the boundaries, collect facts on the spot, and 
report to the court. Had there been such a court, 
the boundary line between Maine and New Brunswick 
would long ago have been equitably settled, to the 
satisfaction of both parties. Some of the ex-governors 
of Maine have expressed to me that opinion. The 
Supreme Court of the United States very soon 
settled a similar difficulty between Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 

" 6. This court should not only decide on all cases 
brought before it by any two or more independent, 
contending nations, but they should be authorized to 
offer their mediation where war actually exists, or in 
any difficulty arising between any two or more nations 
which would endanger the peace of the world. In- 
deed, they should act as conservators of the peace of 
Christendom, and watch over the welfare of mankind, 
either of the nations of the confederacy or the world 
at large. Often nations go to war on a point of honor, 
and having begun to threaten, think they cannot re- 
cede without disgrace ; at the same time, they would 
be glad to catch at such an excuse for moderation, and 
often, when nations are nearly exhausted by a pro- 
tracted war, they would be glad to make peace, but 
they fear to make the first advances lest it should be 
imputed to weakness; and they would joyfully em- 
brace a mediator. In cases where ambassadors would 
neither be sent nor accepted, the members of this court 
might go as heralds of peace. How much better it 
would have been for the honor and interest of France 
if she had submitted her late disputes with Mexico, 
Buenos Ayres and Queen Pomare to such a court, 
rather than be at so great an expense to force an un- 
willing confession, which will rankle in the hearts of 
those who have been forced to it for a whole gen- 
eration. 

" 7. If the court should be applied to to settle any 
internal dispute between any two contending factions, 
such as the right of succession to the throne, it would 
be their duty to hear the parties, and give their opinion 
according to the laws and usages of the country, ask- 
ing their advice ; but they should never officiously 
offer an exparte verdict, though they might propose 
terms of reconciliation. It is probable that, had such 
a court existed, the troubles in Spain and Portugal 
would have been of short duration. 

" 8. It should be the duty of a Court of Nations 
from time to time to suggest topics for the considera- 
tion of the Congress, as new or unsettled principles, 
favorable to the peace and welfare of nations, would 
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present themselves to the court, in the adjudication of 
cases. They would be the more able to do this from 
their being more than all other men conversant with 
such subjects, and their intimations would be well re- 
ceived by the Congress, who should in all their acts 
study the good of mankind and the interests of 
humanity, so that in doubtful cases philanthropy should 
be thrown into the scale. 

" 9. There are many other cases beside those above 
mentioned in which such a court would either prevent 
war or end it. A nation would not be justified, in the 
opinion of the world, in going to war, when there was 
an able and impartial umpire to judge its case ; and 
many a dispute would be quashed at the outset if it 
were known that the world would require an impartial 
investigation of it by able judges." [Ladd's Essay on 
a Congress of Nations, Chap. VII., pp. 42-46.] 

It is not my purpose to criticise Mr. Ladd's project, 
but to show its exact nature, and by so doing to make 
manifest how clearly he forecast the line of international 
and judicial development. Clear and unanswerable as 
are his arguments for the establishment of an inter- 
national court of justice, and clear as is the line of sep- 
aration which he draws between diplomacy and the 
judiciary, it would seem that providing the court with 
powers of mediation testifies to the goodness of his heart 
rather than to the strength of his understanding, for 
mediation is political, therefore diplomatic. It can hardly 
be called a judicial function. 

The resemblance between Ladd's project and the 
Hague Conferences is so patent as to need no comment, 
and, while it would be an exaggeration to insist that the 
Conference is the direct result of Ladd's Essay, still it 
would be unfair not to state that Ladd's project became 
widely known in America, where public opinion wascreated 
in its behalf ; that it was published in England, and in- 
fluenced the peace movement along Ladd's lines, and 
that the project for the establishment of a Congress and 
a Court of Nations was, by the faithful disciple, Elihu 
Burritt, laid before the various peace conferences of 
Brussels (1848), Paris (1849), Frankfort (1850), and 
London (1851). 

It is perhaps not too much to say that had not the 
Crimean War broken out in the fifties, the experiment of 
a conference and a permanent court would have been 
tried many years before the close of the century. 

As it is important to show the steps by which Ladd's 
project became known, I shall quote some further pas- 
sages from the essay before closing with a statement from 
Elihu Burritt which would seem to be proof positive of 
the influence of Ladd upon the creation of the means 
whereby international peace is to be secured and safe- 
guarded. 

In commenting on St. Pierre's scheme Cardinal Fleury 
pleasantly told the author that "he had forgotten one 
preliminary article, which was the delegation of mission- 
aries to dispose the hearts of the princes of Europe to 
submit to such a diet." To which Ladd adds : " The 
peace societies must furnish these missionaries and send 
them to the princes in monarchical governments, and 
to the people in mixed and republican governments. 
Let public opinion be on our side, and missionaries will 
not be wanting." [Ladd's Essay, pp. 75, 76.] 



And again : 

"Before either the President or the Congress of 
these United States will act on this subject, the sov- 
ereign people must act, and before they will act they 
must be acted on by the friends of peace ; and the 
subject must be laid before the people in all parts of 
our country as much as it has been in Massachusetts, 
where there has, probably, been as much said and done 
on the subject as in all the other twenty-five States of 
the Union. When the whole country shall understand 
the subject as well as the State of Massachusetts, the 
Congress of the United States will be as favorable to 
a Congress of Nations as the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts ; and when the American government shall 
take up the subject in earnest, it will begin to be 
studied and understood by the enlightened nations of 
Europe." [Ladd's Essay, p. 88.] 

It is unnecessary to state to this assembly the means 
by which the project was brought to the American people 
and sentiment created on its behalf. Mr. Ladd devoted 
the last years of his life to popularizing the doctrines of 
his Essay, and distributed copies of it to " the crowned 
heads and leading men of Christendom," as Mr. Burritt 
says, " with all the glowing zeal and activity which he 
brought to the cause. And it is the best tribute to his 
clear, judicious mind that the main proposition as he 
developed it has been pressed upon the consideration of 
the public mind of Christendom ever since his day, with- 
out amendment, addition, or subtraction. The writer of 
these introductory notes, who was one of Mr. Ladd's 
disciples and successors, felt it was his duty to present 
the proposition, pure and simple as his master developed 
it, at the great Peace Congresses at Brussels, Paris, 
Frankfort and London ; and to-day it stands before the 
world, the scheme of William Ladd." 

Mr. Ladd cherished no illusions. He believed that his 
plan was practical, and believing likewise that it was 
wise and just, he felt that it could wait years, if need be, 
for its realization, and that repeated failures would not 
prevent ultimate triumph. For example, after describing 
the attempts to form a Congress of Nations, he says : 

"The inference to be deduced .... is, that the 
governments of Christendom are willing to send dele- 
gates to any such Congress whenever it shall be called 
by a respectable state, well established in its own gov- 
ernment, if called in a time of peace, to meet at a 
proper place. That this attempt at a Congress of Na- 
tions, or even a dozen more, should prove abortive on 
account of defects in their machinery or materials, ought 
not to discourage us, any more than the dozen incip- 
ient attempts at a steamboat which proved abortive 
for similar reasons should have discouraged Fulton. 
Every failure throws new light on this subject, which 
is founded in the principles of truth and equity. Some 
monarch, president, or statesman, some moral Fulton, 
as great in ethics as he was in physics, will yet arise 
and complete this great moral machine so as to make 
it practically useful, but improvable by coming genera- 
tions. Before the fame of such a man your Cassars, 
Alexanders and Napoleons will hide their diminished 
heads, as the twinkling stars of night fade away before 
the glory of the full-orbed king of day." [Ladd's 
Essay, p. 70.] 
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When the conference called by the " respectable state," 
namely, Russia, shall have become permanent and assem- 
ble periodically to correct the inequalities and deficiencies 
of the law of nations, and when a court of nations, com- 
posed of judges, exists as a permanent institution, before 
which nations appear as suitors, and when mankind, 
accustomed to these institutions, recognizes their impor- 
tance, the name of William Ladd will undoubtedly figure 
among the benefactors of his kind. 



The North Sea and Baltic Agreements. 

Following is the text, as given out by the British For- 
eign Office, of the Declaration and Memorandum signed 
at Berlin on the 23d of April in regard to the North Sea 
Territories, and that concerning the Baltic Sea regions 
signed at St. Petersburg the same day : 

THE NOETH SEA DECLARATION. 

The governments of Germany, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, The Netherlands and Sweden, animated 
by the desire to strengthen the bonds of good neighbor- 
hood and amity existing between their respective states, 
and of contributing thereby to the preservation of general 
peace, and recognizing that their policy in reference to 
the regions bordering on the North Sea has for its object 
the maintenance of the existing territorial status quo/ 

Declare that they are firmly resolved to maintain in- 
tact and reciprocally to respect the sovereign rights 
which their countries actually enjoy over their respective 
territories in these regions ; 

In the event that, in the opinion of one of the govern- 
ments above designated, the existing territorial status 
quo in the regions bordering on the North Sea is men- 
aced by any events whatever, the powers signatory of 
the present Declaration will enter into communication 
with one another in order to reach an understanding, by 
way of an agreement to be concluded among them, as to 
the measures which they shall deem it proper to take in 
the interests of the maintenance of the status quo of their 
possessions. 

The present Declaration shall be ratified with as little 
delay as possible. The ratifications shall be deposited at 
Berlin as early as possible, and at the latest by the 31st 
of December, 1908. On the deposition of each ratifica- 
tion, a minute shall be drawn up, a copy of which shall 
be sent through diplomatic channels to the signatory 
powers. 

Memorandum. 

At the time of signing to-day's Declaration, the signa- 
tories, under instructions from their respective govern- 
ments, consider it their duty to point out : 

1. That the principle of the maintenance of the status 
quo, consecrated by the said Declaration, looks only to 
the territorial integrity of all the actual possessions of 
the high contracting parties in the regions bordering on 
the North Sea, and consequently that the Declaration 
cannot be appealed to when there is a question of the 
free exercise of the rights of sovereignty of the high 
contracting parties over their respective possessions 
above mentioned. 

2. That, as regards the said Declaration, the North 
Sea shall be considered as extending to the East as far 
as its junction with the waters of the Baltic Sea. 



THE BALTIC SEA DECLARATION. 

His Majesty the German Emperor, King of Prussia, 
his Majesty the King of Denmark, his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Russia and his Majesty the King of Sweden, 

Animated by a desire to strengthen the existing bonds 
of neighborly friendship between their respective states, 
and thereby to contribute to the preservation of general 
peace, concur in the assurance that their policy in regard 
to the territories bordering on the Baltic Sea has for its 
object the maintenance of the territorial status quo. 

Their governments accordingly declare that they are 
firmly resolved to preserve intact the rights of the Ger- 
man Emperor, King of Prussia, the King of Denmark, 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Sweden over 
their continental and insular possessions in the regions in 
question. 

In the event of the present territorial statics quo in the 
Baltic regions being threatened by any events whatever, 
the governments of the four powers signatory to the 
present Declaration shall enter into communication with 
one another with a view to agreeing upon such measures 
as they may consider advisable in the interest of the 
maintenance of the status quo. 

In witness whereof, etc. 

Memorandum. 

In signing the Declaration of to-day's date, the under- 
signed, in the names of their respective governments, 
declare : 

That the principle of the maintenance of the status 
quo recognized in this Declaration relates only to the 
territorial integrity of all the present possessions of the 
high contracting parties in the districts bordering on the 
Baltic Sea ; and that consequently the declaration can in 
no way be appealed to when the free exercise of sover- 
eign rights by the high contracting parties in their own 
possessions above mentioned is concerned. 
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